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L. 22. Read da instead of lis. Two or three lines may be missing at the 
bottom of the column. 

Rev. Col. II: Two-thirds of every line is missing at the beginning. 

Text 22 
Change Obverse into Reverse and vice versa. 
Obv. 1. 4. Nothing missing after the sign sa. 

LI. 7-11. At the end of these lines some signs are probably missing. 
Rev. 1. 1. All signs are doubtful. 

Text 24, Obverse 
L. 5. Seventh sign is m( = £!+SAL, Br. 5515). Next sign $6. 

L. 8. Last two signs: wiw-na- 

L. 9. Last sign probably to. 

L. 11. Instead of to very probably al. 

Edward Chiera 
University op Pennsylvania 



THE "WANDERING ARAMAEAN" 

For many years the problem of the relationship between the babbiri 
(SA-GAZ) of the Amarna Letters and the Hebrews (D^-QS) of the Old 
Testament writings engaged the attention of biblical scholars. We now 
know that the word fyabbiri (SA-GAZ) is not a gentilic but a class noun 
meaning "plunderer," "Bedouin," and that it was thus used as early as the 
time of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 1 

1 am inclined to believe that we have been reading too definite a mean- 
ing into another biblical expression descriptive of Israel's ancestors. I 
refer to the "Syrian ready to perish," "schweifender Aramaer" (" l XPN 
*QJ<) of Deut. 26:5. In commenting on this verse Driver 2 says: "Jacob 
is so styled, with intentional disparagement, on account of his foreign con- 
nections; his mother's home had been in Aram-Naharaim (Gen. 24:10-24), 
and he spent himself many years in the same country (Gen. 29-31) in the 
service of his mother's brother, Laban 'the Aramaean' (Gen. 25:20; 28:5 
in P; 31:20-24 in JE), whose two daughters he married." There seems to 
be unanimity of opinion in this matter on the part of scholars. I am aware 
that it is somewhat venturesome to offer another interpretation. 

On the Taylor Cylinder of Sennacherib, Col. V, 11, we are now able to 
restore a broken context. 3 According to the Assyrian king, there gathered 
around Shuzubu, the Chaldean, "the fugitive Aramaean, the runaway, the 

' Cf. my article, "On Israel's Origins," AJTh, XXII (1918), 37f. 

2 Deuteronomy (ICC), 289. 

8 Delitzsch, Assyriache LesestUcke, 5th ed. 
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murderer, and the plunderer" (Amel Ara[mu fy]alt;u munnabtu amir dame 
fyabbilu §iruSsw iphuruma). In the documents from the Cassite Period, 
\joUpu is frequently plaeed after the names of persons in the employ of the 
temple. There is no doubt as to its meaning. The persons thus designated 
are fugitives. Munnabtu, a word of frequent occurrence in the cuneiform 
texts, comes from the root abdtu, the equivalent of the western "OK; cf. 
"nit " l /S"iK- It is another term for "fugitive," "runaway." ffabbilu, 
from tyiJMlu, "to ruin," is closely related to tyth&ru, the root from which 
Ipabbiru (cf. habbiri, above) is derived. 

It is evident that Sennacherib is describing Shuzubu's army as composed 
of the offscourings of society. One thinks at once of the motley and unsavory 
crowd that gathered about David at Adullam. 1 Now it is undoubtedly true 
that Aramaean nomads, "Bedouin," were pushing into lower Babylonia in 
Sennacherib's day. But Aramu Jialku as used by the Assyrian king in the 
passage under discussion seems to me to have a very general meaning. Is 
it not possible that "njfc "'XPK of Deut. 26:5 is likewise nothing more 
than a general term for "fugitive"? "A roustabout was my father; and 
he went down into Egypt, and sojourned there, few in number; and he 
became there a nation, great, mighty, and populous." 

d. d. luckenbill 

University of Chicago 

» I Sam. 22:2. 



